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CURRENT AMERICAN LITERATURE. 



It is a patriotic duty, as well as one consistent with the best literary ethics, to 
recognize attempts in fiction towards giving American life that halo of romance 
and picturesqueness which the old world owes to the poets and novelists. The 
great Sir Walter has made all aliens love Scottish moors and crags, and London 
has a glamor over it, due to the romancing of Thackeray, Dickens, and even Ains- 
woroh. We welcome, then, with pleasure, two recent American novels,* "The 
Yoke of the Thorah" and " The Story of a New York House." Mr. Sydney 
Luska, author of the first, has produced a new flavor in American literature 
by describing certain phases of Jewish life in New York. " As It Was Written " 
was his first effort in this line. " The Yoke of the Thorah" is a distinct advance. 
Mr. Luska has worked, notably in his description of the Koch household, a vein 
of humor which is without bitterness ; it admirably relieves the sombreness of 
Elias Bacharach's sombre love story. The young Jewish artist, bred under Talmu- 
dic influences, which, in spite of the corrective action of energetic, materialistic 
New York life, have a strong grip on his mind, is a personage requiring strength, 
as well as subtleness of touch, to prevent him from seeming mock heroic or melo- 
dramatic. Elias, amid scenes of realism that throw Mr. Howell's dainty touches 
into the shade, falls in love with a young New York girl, ' ' a graduate of the Normal 
School." He resolves to marry her. His uncle, a rabbi, threatens him with the 
curse of that unwritten law, whose yoke Elias, with all other orthodox 
Jewish youth , has undertaken to bear. He asks his uncle what is the most accursed 
crime under the Thorah. "To marry a Gk>y," the rabbi answers, and then quotes the 
blood-freezing curses called down by the orthodox on the heads of those who 
break the law. Elias is moved by the superstitions of his childhood, and the 
author wisely provides that he shall wander through Central Park on the day of 
the wedding in a rain-storm : the epileptic fit which strikes him at the most impor- 
tant part of the ceremony would otherwise have been too much of a coup de theatre. 
He is persuaded by the rabbi to jilt the " Goy" — by which name all who are not 
of the Jewish creed are known to the very orthodox. He marries a commonplace 
and characteristic Jewess, attempts to go back to his old love, and dies one of the 
most pathetic deaths ever described with a few simple touches in a novel. Union 
Square and other parts of New York are struck by Mr. Luska with a ray or two 
of that " light that never was on sea or land," and Bacharach and Christine Red- 
wood will always be connected with Stein way Hall, and Delmonico's with the little 
supper, after the concert, when Bacharach began to love this "daughter of Heth" 
and ate of the unclean meal, to the rabbi's displeasure. Mr. Luska's style smacks of 
American argot at times. A man who will write " swallowtail " for evening coat 

• "The Yoke of the Thorah." By Sydney Luska. New York : Cassell & Co. "The 
Story of a New York House." By H. C. Bunner. New York : Charles Seribner. 
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seems almost capable of writing " gent." But the author of a good strong study 
of American life, written as if we had a vitalitj' of our own, may be indulged in 
some eccentricities, when they are not affectations, and Mr. Luska has no affecta- 
tions. Mr. Bunner, who writes " The Story of a New York House," is more civilized, 
more sophisticated than Mr. Luska. He has an exquisite sense of form and the 
truest artistic reticence. In fact, he keeps his story in so low a key that any burst 
of sound, such as the appfiai ance of the prodigal son in chase of a runaway slave, 
and the death of old Mr. Dolph, seem almost too melodramatic. Mr. Bunner's 
story is true of many New York houses, in which the children of the old world 
now swarm, ignorant of the moving and pathetic histories of the past. It is 
much better in every sense, and certainly less artificial, than Mr. Bunner's earlier 
story, "The Midge." Here we have two genuine American novelists growing in 
strength before our eyes. And now that the " international school "has gone out 
of fashion, let us hope that fresh, frank, and careful presentments of American 
life, which is so complex and picturesque, may come in. 

* Miss Bayle is elevated to the position of a heroine of romance because she is 
represented to be a girl of that class which the average Englishman has learned 
from the novelists to consider typical of America. She is simply a pert and vulgar 
creature, entirely in keeping with the English and American sets in which she 
moves. It is a cheap trick to array a set of dummies and call them " Jay Gould," 
the "Prince of Wales," and other noted and notorious names, and the author of 
"Miss Bayle's Romance " plays it very clumsily. He is not a good master of 
marionettes. 

Mr. Gilmore's biography of John Sevier,+ the patriotic founder and ruler of the 
State of Tennessee, contains some conclusions with which many old Tennesseans 
and those who come much in contact with them will not agree. Mr. Gilmore rec- 
ognizes this, and with the frankness of a single-minded desire for the truth, he 
asserts that he maintains these opinions until facts disproving them shall have 
been brought to light. It is the absence of a theory on which facts are strung as 
beads on a string which makes Mr. Gilmore's work so satisfactory. Mr Gilmore 
follows his facts, and therefore, even in his severe remarks on John Tipton, we 
must agree that he follows his premises, although persons familiar with the oral 
traditions of Tennesseans may reserve the rignt of considering these premises ill- 
founded. Mr. Gilmore's sketch of the causes that made North Carolina inferior 
to Virginia in public spirit and generous treatment of good citizens shows that 
he believes in " blood" and, however aristocratic this may seem, he still follows 
his facts. John Sevier was a well-bred gentleman, not in the French or English 
sense. M. de Bacourt, coming to Washington as Minister from that very Louis 
Philippe who in former days had stood on Governor Sevier's cherished rug in a 
Knoxville log cabin, expressed his amazement at finding President Van Buren so 
gentlemanly, " although it was said he had kept an inn." John Sevier, the founder 
and hero of Tennessee, made a competence by managing a grocery store, and 
when he was not fighting Indians, he was weighing sugar. Nevertheless, the last 
royal Governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, was charmed by his manners, and in 
1772 gave him a commission in the corps in which Washington was then colonel. He 
left his influential place among the Virginians and went to the western slope of the 
Alleghanies, to fight and to work. He may have been actuated by that instinct 

* " Miss Bayle's Romance." New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

t" John Sevier: The Commonwealth Builder." By James K. Gilmore (Ed-nund 
Kirke). New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
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which leads a man to find out his vocation. No other reason appears. He found 
North Carolina a shrewish, grasping stepmother to the new settlers, and from her 
exactions Sevier and his friends cut loose. Mr. Gilmore tells us that in those early- 
days the skins of animals were currency,— coon-skins being especially prominent. 
It was thought that this currency could not be counterfeited. " It was mostly of 
skins, which passed from hand to hand in bundles or bales, from the ends of which 
the caudal appendages were allowed to protrude, to designate the species of the ani- 
mal. Before long, acute financiers affixed the tail of the otter to the skin of the 
fox and the raccoon, and thus got the better of the receiver in the sum of four shil- 
lings and nine peace upon each peltry ." Sevier's policy in regard to the Indians was 
one of attack. He was never treacherous, though, in open war, no measures were 
too hard for him. The Indians respected him ; and, cutthroats as they were, they 
did not usually torture fighters who had met them fairly in the field. It was to 
the sneaking and underhanded enemy that they meted out their refinements of 
cruelty. Mr. Gilmore paints John Tipton, Sevier's rival, in dark colors. Tennes- 
seans believe that he was hot-headed and imperious, but that, in accordance 
with Mr. Gilmore's belief in the virtue of good blood, his descendants are fair evi- 
dence of the character of their ancestor. And one of them — a mere boy — in battle, 
blood-stained and powder-marked, was asked, "Where isyour colonel ?" " Dead." 
" Where is your captain V "Dead." " Who commands this regiment ?" "I — 
Ensign Tipton." Apart from a few opinions, — apparently well founded, — this story 
of John Sevier's remarkable career ought to be received with a hearty welcome by 
all Americans. Asa keen thinker recently said, ideals have greater influence 
in the world than ideas. And the story of a patriot like John Sevier, told as well 
as Mr. Gilmore tells it, must make the ideals of the young citizen, — and the old 
one, too, for that matter, — higher and purer. Books like " John Sevier " show 
Americans tl at the foreign idea of gentlemanhood is not, after all, the only true 
idea, and that a man may be a knight and gentleman, a governor and grocery- 
man, without losing real dignity or truest effectiveness for high aims. 

Mr. Lecky's two new volumes,* large as they seem, are so full of genuine, even 
thrilling, interest, that one hardly knows how to find salient points. There is 
little color in them, except that which comes from the incidents of Mr. Lecky's 
chapters. Readers fed on Froude will miss the attractive garnishings of Carlyle's 
biographer. But Mr. Lecky's exactness of statement and full reference-list make 
up for the lack of romantic enticements of style. Besides, there is romance and 
gossip enough in the periods in which Mr. Lecky dwells. Are there not strange 
doings among Lords and Ladies, in which the Prince Regent is not unmentioned ? 
Does not Egalitej disport himselt in London ? Lecky holds, with the best authori- 
ties, that the selfish and corrupt " first gentlemen in Europe," — the Mr. Turvey- 
dropof his time, — was married to the famous Mrs. Fitzherbert. The chapter on the 
causes of the French Revolution is more valuable and more comprehensive than 
De Tocqueville's " Ancien Regime," to which thoughtful men have hitherto gone 
for those philosophical analyses of the causes of that great outburst of humanism, 
which Carlyle's phantasmagoria fails to give. Then we have Mr. Lecky's estimate 
of Pitt, in which, unfortunately, we find some opinions that seem illogical, but 
not unfair. Mr. Lecky is disposed to hold that Pitt's Irish policy was the result of 
Irish opinion rather than the creation of a great mind foreseeing the future. So 
strong, however, is the effect of Mr. Lecky's desire not to be partisan, that even the 
most earnest Pitt worshipers will not be exasperated by the summing-up. Mr. 

♦"History of Enp'and in the Nineteenth Century." By William Edward Hartpolo 
Lecky. Vol*. V. and VI. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Lecky believes that the unspeakable mass of corruption in which the France of 
Louis XVI. festered would have been easily removed by a strong man, arising at 
the proper time. "We may exclaim in answer that Mirabeau was a strong man, 
who attempted to save the monarchy ; and yet, in spite of this intellectual giant, the 
monarchy died with bim, before Louis and Marie Antoinette even expected death. 
Mr. Lecky thinks that if Louis XVI. had found a Cavour, a Bismarck, or a Rieh- 
elieu, the revolution would have been averted. Most Americans, having read the 
chapter on the causes of the French Revolution, will be inclined to think that in 
all the array of financiers that had crossed the threshhold of the French Court, 
Franklin alone could have saved it. What, in Mr. Lecky's showing, was most 
needed, was clear vision, determination, and common sense. Common sense above 
all. Necker, Lomenie de Brienne, and the rest were blinded by the most insidious 
thing that Rousseau, Voltaire, and their followers could have created,— a pseudo- 
classic sentimentality. Franklin understood what was practical iD the theories of 
the new teachers, and he could apply them, laughing at the travesties of classic- 
al speeches and actions which resulted in the death of tbe king as well as of Ma- 
rat, of Madame Roland as well as Egalit^. On the Irish question, Mr. Lecky is 
more satisfactory as a narrator than as a deductive philosopher. He does not bring 
us in his sixth volume down to the suicide of the Irish Parliament, and the consum- 
mation of tbe union. Mr. Lecky's picture of the prosperity of Dublin under the Irish 
Parliament would seem overdrawn if hewereaParnellite. But he makes very evi- 
dent that he has no sympathy with tbe "Jacobin " policy of the Irish party. Ac- 
cording to bis account, Moore's young lady, who went through Ireland clothed prin- 
cipally in beauty and ' ' rich and rare " jewels, was as safe in the time of the Parlia- 
ment as she is said to have been in the palmy days of Brian Boru. The commercial 
prosperity of Ireland, following the locseniDg of restrictions on Irish trade, the 
return of capitalists before kept out of the country by the penal laws, and the in- 
creased intercourse on almost equal terms with England was so great, that in 1790 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that be did not think that any nation 
could have improved so much in six years as Ireland had done. Both agricul- 
ture and manufacture were stimulated, and the whole country felt the impetus. 
Dublin, as was to be expected in an Irish caratal, became even more splendid than 
the resources of the country warranted, and Mr. Lecky does not hesitate to say 
that, if Dublin was extravagant, the reason of that extravagance was in the 
sure hope that Ireland's wealth was not to be evanescent, provided the Parlia- 
ment's policy of low taxes and industrial encouragement were continued. Logic- 
ally, we would deduce from all this that the most certain way to make Ireland 
prosperous would be to restore her Parliament. Mr. Lecky's facte, which he piles 
up with stern precision, giving all the time the best authorities for the process, 
lead him, however, to sneer at modern schemes for reconstructing the Irish Par- 
liament—at once the means of Ireland's aggrandizement and of her further en- 
slavement. He thinks that the new Parliament would be made up of irresponsible 
adventurers,— in a word, of ultra Democrats. The old Parliament showed itself, 
in the end,— which Mr. Lecky will relate in his next volume, — to be composed of 
ultra and venal aristocrats. A new Parliament, however " irresponsible" in Mr. 
Lecky's eyes, would be directly and closely responsible to the people. Mr. Lecky 
does not see this. But, after all, we go to a historian for stated facts, not for 
deductions ; we tolerate the deductions out of respect for scrupulous and careful 
work which, in Mr. Lecky's case, has never been surpassed by any of the array 
of great German historians. In Mr. Lecky's hands we feel, as somebody said of 
Longfellow, " safe." He Is free from the contortions of the sibylline and force-of- 
destiny classof historians. He writes, not as a seer obliged to force a confirmation 
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of his prophecies, but as an honest student giving the actual truth without cur- 
tailment. 

♦ The sudden renaissance of the author of " The Blessed Damozel" in popular 
favor is more comprehensible than the growth of the Browning cult. Rossetti is 
sensuous, full of color, thoroughly exotic, wonderfully musical, and, in the whole, 
easily comprehended, and when not comprehended, replete with the drowsy effect 
of poppy-seeds. He flashes in red and gold ; and strikes angular Byzantine postures, 
which are taken for- the genuine Italian mediaeval manner. This translation of the 
poems, — mostly sonnets, — of the. writers before and around Dante is chiefly valu 
able for the light it casts on the literary influences in which the great poet lived. 
It is interesting to know what manner of man Dante Cavalcanti was, and to 
understand the thought and manners of Florentine Bohemians and the ladies they 
adored. It seems a pity that Rossetti should have attempted to translate from 
Italian into English the metre and form of the delightful series of poems in this 
book. It was too much for even him, knowing both languages so well, to attempt. 
The rhymes are sometimes exceedingly forced ; and, as it is easy to find a hundred 
rhymes in Italian to one in English, one grows tired of the iteration of "love" and 
" of," and other equally hackneyed assonances. 

* " Dante and His Circle." Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Boston : RoberA 
Bros. 



